Artist’s Profile: Jacqueline Humbert 


Early Years 


Jacqueline Humbert was born in 1952 in Michigan. Her mother was a child vaudeville star, 
somewhat a prototype of Shirley Temple, born in New York. Marrying Jacqueline’s father, car 
designer with General Motors in Michigan, she accepted the role of a housewife for the rest of 
her life. The couple also had another child. The older brother of Jacqueline passed away from 
cancer several years ago. 


From her early college years, Jacqueline was involved with a community of avant-garde artists 
in Michigan. Some of them were prominent members of the ONCE Group. A number of artists 
she encountered there played a central role in her later life. She enrolled at the University of 
Michigan as a fine arts major around 1970 and later transferred to York University (Toronto) in 
1972. Then she sought independence as an artist vigorously challenging conventional norms. At 
the University of Michigan, she met one of the founders of the ONCE Group, her later good 
friend and collaborator, film director, and founder of the Ann Arbor Film Festival, George 
Manupelli. In 1972, Manupelli accepted a position at York University and moved there with 
several of his students, including Jacqueline and her artist friend Dug Spitznagel. 


At York University (1972-73) — meeting 


David Rosenboom 


Jacqueline took various courses in arts 
and humanities, from Russian literature to 
experimental, interdisciplinary arts. But her 
main work was concentrated during her 
undergraduate years on soft sculpture, 
print making, drawing, painting, and work 
with textiles. She proceeded to create 
costumes and other textile artwork, along 
with collage and immersive projected 
environments in later years. 


Soon after moving to Canada, she met David Rosenboom, her future partner and collaborator. 
Rosenboom, faculty (since 1970) at York University and co-founder of the Music Department, 
was a friend of Manupelli before they became colleagues. George asked David to look after 
Jacqueline. And he did when teaching an interdisciplinary course she took. Later, around 1973, 
the relationship transformed into a personal one. 


Co-founding Maple Sugar performance art collective (1975-1979) 


During the summer of 1974, Jacqueline and David rented a farm house together with composer- 
performer Michael Byron and dancer-choreographer Terrill Maguire in a small town called 


Maple, Ontario. Since there wasn’t much to do during the summer, they, together with other 
friends and faculty, decided to arrange a series of outdoor events that became the beginning of 
the Maple Sugar performance art collective (1975-1979). Other key members of it would 
include, again, George Manupelli, along with Michael Byron, Eugenio Tellez, William Winant, 
Ellen Band, Harvey Chao, Miguel Frasconi, Ann Holloway, Wendy Knox-Leet, Francis Leeming, 
John Miller, Diane Roblin, James Tenney, Andrew Timar, Gayle Young, and many, many more. 
(For a complete list of participants, see the article by Humbert and Rosenboom, “Maple Sugar,” 
in Parallelogram Retrospective, 1976-1977, 138-139, Montreal: Association of National Non- 
Profit Artists' Centers.) 


The group in various configurations performed widely in Canada and the US. Its members 
varied from year to year, from one event to another. But Humbert, Rosenboom, Manupelli, 
Tellez, Byron, and Winant would be the most permanent ones. Maple Sugar performances, 
happenings, and installations semi-directly influenced the creation of Manupelli’s film A/most 
Crying (1978), staring Chao, Humbert, and Leeming, and a film for Rosenboom’s composition /n 
the Beginning V (The Story) (1981), featuring Humbert, Winant, and dance artist Jean Moncrieff. 


As a key member of the performance art collective, Jacqueline took part in the creation of such 
performance works as: 


The Naked Truth (1976), 

Thaddeus Cahill, Deceased (or Drums Mark the End) (1977), and 

There Are Sixteen Hours in a Day, Four Days in a Week, Two Weeks in a Month, Seven Months 
in a Year, The Rest of the Time is Spent Listening and in Contemplation of Fire (1977). 


Musical collaboration with Rosenboom 


Other independent work that was inspired by the Maple Sugar experience would be two 
collaborative projects of Humbert and Rosenboom J Jasmine: My New Music, a song cycle 
originally recorded for the Ann Arbor Festival of 1978—(David Behrman and Sam Ashley 
provided some backup vocals)—, and a follow-up to it, Daytime Viewing (1979-1980), which 
was first presented as a theatrical piece that included many Maple Sugar participants as 


performers. Later, it was later released as a recording. 
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Those two recordings were perhaps the most prominent works in the career of Jacqueline 
Humbert, as an original lyricist, singer, and musician. Though not having formal training in 
music, in 1974, with a couple of female friends, Ellen Band and Diane Roblin, she founded the 
group Vi-Breasts. As a central idea, its members created scenic characters for themselves — 
exaggerated and parodic female personas. Play and acting were as important as the singing. 
And J Jasmine became one of the characters that Humbert developed. Narratives about female 
desires, search for freedom, inter-gender play, violence, non-monogamous relationships, and 
love for a woman, were central, and quite blasting, topics featured in the lyrics created by 
Jacqueline herself. Some of them definitely had autobiographical nature. Rosenboom created 
instrumental compositions for them and arrangements for the album they eventually recorded. 
Within his own body of work, this recording with cabaret-like melodies stands out in particular. 


Daytime Viewing (1979-1980) assumed the same division of labor. (Yet, the recording also 
involved William Winant playing percussion on some parts.) Humbert created lyrics and 
provided vocals. For the recording, Rosenboom created a new instrumental canvas. But this 
time, with a novel instrument he designed with Donald Buchla — Touché. So, the instrumental 
component of the recording sounds in a very futuristic way. What’s strange, it fits together 
perfectly with Humbert’s narration about daytime TV and soap operas. Daytime Viewing was 
more than a mere recording. Considerable material was also produced for accompanying 
artwork. Deriving from the same theme line, Humbert created a series of costumes, and 
together with Rosenboom, put together an entire fashion show with ironic commentary. 


After almost a decade of collaboration,’ Humbert and Rosenboom didn’t proceed to work 
together on any other musical pieces (if not to count Flying Saucer Dialogue (1985), a 
collaboration of Humbert with Robert Ashley produced by Rosenboom) till 2004, when they 


1 In 1981 David Rosenboom releases another recording extensively featuring - Touché. Humbert provided her 
voice (later processed) reading lyrics as the central “earthholes” character of the Future Travel. 


released the album Chanteuse. Rosenboom wrote one piece for the album, Attunement, and 
together, they created two other tracks, Adieu and Oasis in the Air. All other compositions were 
developed by friends of the couple: James Tenney, Larry Polansky, Alvin Lucier, Joan La 
Barbara, Robert Ashley, George Manupelli, Sam Ashley, Gustavo Matamoros, and Katrina 
Krimsky. Since the late 2000s Humbert did not continue creative activity. In 2011 the couple 
separated. 


Work with Robert Ashley 


In the early 1980s, Jacqueline Humbert began 
her active collaboration with experimental 
composer and author of many operas for 
voices and other forces, Robert Ashley. First 
invited as a costume designer, she soon 
became a key voice artist in the work of 
Ashley. The extensiveness of their 
collaboration, lasting for 30 years, allows 
assuming that Humbert was a muse of the 
composer and that some female characters in 
his pieces were created for her specifically. She was featured as a performer in some of the 
most recognized work of Ashley, giving her voice to characters in operas: 


Atalanta (Acts of God) — in addition to performing, Humbert wrote stories for a section titled “Au 
Pair’, which were then edited by Ashley and Humbert, 

Concrete, 

Now Eleanor's Idea, 

Improvement, 

Celestial Excursions, 

Dust, 

Your Money My Life Goodbye, 

el./Aficionado, 

Foreign Experiences, and others. 

Humbert also designed the costumes seen in Ashley’s television opera Perfect Lives and in 
several other Ashley works. 


The two apparently had common ground — interest in creating characters and personas and 
apocryphal attraction to TV shows. (In 1983 Robert Ashley released the well-known television 
opera Perfect Lives.) Together with Sam Ashley, Joan LaBarbara, Thomas Buckner, and other 
members of the ‘troupe’ of Ashley, the core group of voice actors/performers remained almost 
the same from piece to piece. They toured and made many shows in Europe, Japan, and the 
US. 


Contribution to the application of biofeedback in arts 


Another side of the creative collaboration of 
Rosenboom and Humbert, the area in which 
perhaps we might argue she made some 
innovation, is related to the application of brain 
feedback for artistic means. In late 1969-early 
1970, Rosenboom began exploring using 
EEGs for music making. In December of 1970, 
he made his first performance-installation of 
what's called today brainwave music. He called 
it Ecology of the Skin. In 1974 he put together 
a book that became a real breakthrough. 
Biofeedback and the Arts (1975) was 
comprised of a series of articles — from purely 
scientific or technical ones to those describing art installations and scientific experiments, the 
hybrid between performance and experiment. Though most contributions to the book were 
made by Rosenboom himself, some of his friends and colleagues — both musicians and 
scientists — contributed to this edition as well. 


Two of the articles described experiments-performances-installations made by Humbert — Alpha 
Garden (1973) and Brainwave Etch-A-Sketch (1974). In the last one, two participants with their 
brainwave outputs attempted to consciously control visual feedback in the form of a line drawing 
displayed on a storage oscilloscope screen. (This experiment-performance occurred concurrently 
with the work of Nina Sobell.) Humbert also contributed to the idea of the brainwave piece 
Chilean Drought (1974) and provided her voice for it. 


Areas of creative work: performance art, visual art, soft sculpture, print making, television opera, 
fashion/costume design, songwriting, posters/graphics, new media. 


Years of activity: 1973-late 2000s 


Main collaborations: 
R. Ashley, G. Manupelli, S. Ashley, E. Band, D. Roblin, M. Byron, J. LaBabara, G. Manupelli, M. 
Moulton, D. Rosenboom, E. Tellez, W. Winant, and others. 


Innovation: drawing with brainwave output, opera about television, new techniques of voice 
performance in opera and performance art. 


Themes explored: American dream, alienation, cultural types, double consciousness, domestic 
violence, freedom and choice, identity, life crises, loneliness, mass media, personal 
relationships, simulacra, social structures, womanhood. 


Sources: search through keywords such as “Humbert” or “Maple Sugar” in the Finding Aid for 
David Rosenboom, Music, Papers and Inventions, 1947 — 2022 | Personal Archive. 


Authorship: This Artist’s Profile was written by Anastasia Chernysheva in 2022 in relation to the 
archive listed above and later edited by David Rosenboom in 2023. 


